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VI.— NOTE ON ACHARNIANS 947. 

Bo». fieWa yt rot BeplbStp. 947 

Xop. aXX & £ev<ov fiikricrTf <ru 

6e'pi£e ical toZtov \afi)a>v 

TrpoV/SaXX ojtoi j3ovX« (pepcop 

npbs irdvra crvKtxpavrriv* 

The use of the verb Bepifap in Ach. 947 is peculiar, and the 
explanations hitherto offered are not satisfactory. The difficulty 
is no new one, for it is clear that the ancient commentators did 
not understand the passage. The following are the scholia : 

fi(K\a> yi toi 6epl88ev : Stdrt ;roXXoO £6epi£ov Sta top iroKepov (Rutherford 
<Z.ovk^> (6ept£ov). 

pj\\a> ye toi Bepihhev '. a>s yeapyos (prjtri ' pUXka Bepifciv (tal peXkat 
K€pbaiv€iv TroWa Kai Kap7rovtr@ai. 

Bepibbev '. KUTafidWctv, dno /iCTcupopas i&P depi£dpTG>p oti rd bpdypara 
TiBeacriv. 

(rtves Se (pacri top AixaioVoXtp elptjKt'vai, pitWovra XajSeiv tcl rov Botairov 
(poprta.) 

The writer of the first scholion seems to have taken depifap in 
its common meaning of 'reap' or 'gather in a harvest' In the 
second we are told that depifav is equivalent to Ktpbaivew or Kapnov- 
<rdu ' make a profit.' In the third the commentator has attempted 
to give to depifap a meaning transferred from some action per- 
formed in the process of reaping. The fourth scholion, which is 
not in the Ravenna manuscript, throws no light upon the meaning 
of Bepifap, but may indicate a distribution of the parts different 
from that adopted in our texts. Suidas, s. v. Btplfap, merely 
repeats the first and third explanations of the scholiasts. 

Many modern commentators are inclined to agree with the 
statement of the scholiast that Bepifap is here equivalent to napirov- 
<t8m, Kepbaipdp. Ribbeck and Miiller do not hesitate to accept this 
explanation. Elmsley and Dindorf express themselves doubtfully. 
Elmsley suggests that the verb is used for eu irpdrreip; Dindorf 
claims that it has the force of 'pack together,' convasare, and 
gives this definition in his Stephanus. Blaydes seems uncertain 
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whether to explain the verb as meaning 'pack up' or 'make a 
harvest,' ' make a good thing of this.' It is as difficult to believe 
that depifav could come to mean 'pack up' as that it could mean 
' throw down,' which one of the scholiasts gives as its equivalent. 
But in many languages verbs meaning 'to reap' or 'to harvest' 
are used with the sense of making a gain or profit. Let us then 
see if 6fpi£uv can be so used here. 

Those who hold that Bcplfav here is equivalent to Ktpbaivttv point 
in support of their claim to verses 905-6 : 

B01. Xdffotfii fifvrav nepbos ayayav Kai iroKv, 
anep niOaKov dXtrpias 7roXXSr irKeav. 

and 956-8 : 

Aiic. iravrais piv ourar ovSev vyter, dXX Spas' 
k&v toOto KepSdvTjs aya>v to (poprlov, 
cvhaipovfjacis trvKofpavrav y ovvcku. 

These passages may show that the notion of making a profit 
would be in keeping with the context, but they give us no reason 
for introducing that notion into a word in which it does not 
belong. It is not necessary to find in 1. 957 a reference to 1. 947 ; 
it is sufficiently introduced by the line preceding. 

Bearing this in mind, we proceed to examine the usage of the 
verb 6eplfciv. In Aristophanes there are three other examples of 
it — Birds 506 and 1697, and Plutus 515; in all three places it has 
the common meaning 'reap,' 'harvest.' The verb is used meta- 
phorically in Aesch. Suppl. 646 ( Wecklein) : 

Toy dporois 

6epl£ovra /SpoTour iv oXXoir, 

and in the more general sense of ' cut off, shear off,' it appears in 
Soph. Ajax 237 and Tyro fr. 598 (Nauck), Eur. Suppl. 717. 
With a different application Euripides uses Beplfav in the sense of 
' cut off, bring to an end,' in Hypsipyle fr. 757 : 

dvayKaias S ?^e« 
fiiov 6epi(tiu &<jt* Kapmpov ot&xvv . . . 

which Cicero renders 

turn vita omnibus 
Metenda ut fruges. Sic iubet necessitas. 
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In Ino fr. 419 we have the passive construction, j3/or Bepifaai. — 
More to our purpose is Plato, Phaedr. 260 D iroiov nva 0U1 pera 

ravra rf/v ptfropiKrjV Kapirbv S>v eaireipe 8epl£eiv; An elaboration of the 

same figure is censured by Aristotle (Rhet. Ill 3, p. 1406 b 5-10) 
as being too poetical. It is a quotation from Gorgias : xkapa koI 

evaipa ra npiiypara' <rii Be Tavra alaxp&s pev eoireipas, kok&s Be ede'pto-as. 

The use of d/xa'<» is very similar. I cite a few examples. Aesch. 
Agam. 1028-9: 

ol B oihror e'Xirlaavres fjprjaav Ka\ws, 

Aristoph. Knights 392 raXXoVpio* ap5>v depot, Plut. Apophthegm. 

Lacon. 21 rrjv eXevdeplav apdpeda. 

From the passages quoted it appears that if deplfav had an 
object indicating in some way the gain that the Boeotian expects, 
or if we had xa\as in place of ye to», Bepifav might be taken in the 
sense of ' make a profit ' and cause no offence, even though the 
figure is somewhat poetical for the conversational tone of the 
context. But we find no reason for believing that the verb 6*pi(ei» 
used without object or qualifying adverb could mean 'make a 
profit.' Even the absolute use of ica/movo-Bai in 1. 837 of this play 
— Kapirao-eTai yap &vr)p — can not fairly be urged to prove that Oepifav 
has the same meaning, for the notion of gain was associated with 
the word capjrds from a very early period, so that Kapnoio-dai entered 
into business language with the meanings 'draw interest' and 
' derive profit.' But it is no more likely that a Greek would say 
peXka Bepifav, meaning ' I am going to make a profit,' than that we 
should use the simple words 'I am going to reap' with a similar 
connotation. 

Following, perhaps, a suggestion conveyed in the third scholion, 
other commentators have adhered more closely to the ordinary 
meaning of Bepi&tv, and have sought to justify its use here by 
pointing out resemblances between the action then going forward 
on the stage and the process of harvesting grain. Thus Mitchell, 
after mentioning the explanation of the scholiast, says : "Voss's 
explanation appears better : ' Having rolled up the sycophant in 
straw, he ties him as men tie a sheaf with the band.' Translate : 
I must do some harvest-work first, i. e. before all is well with me 
(koK&s exet /«oi)." Paley translates: "Yes, I think I shall get a 
harvest out of him !", but adds: "Possibly he may mean 'they'll 
take me for a reaper,' i. e. carrying straw in a bundle." 

These interpretations are not far from the truth, I think, and 
would have met with more favor if their authors had been able to 
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point to some definite and striking resemblance between the 
situation on the stage and the actions of reapers. To do this 
becomes easy enough if we may assume that the Boeotian had in 
mind an ancient harvest custom, which he might have seen 
practised on the grainfields of his native district, and which was 
observed in many parts of Europe until recent times. The 
custom existed in various forms, but one of the most common 
types may be thus described : The person who cut the last sheaf 
of the harvest, or some passing stranger, or even the owner of 
the harvest-field, was seized by the reapers, tied up in straw, 
especially the straw of the last sheaf, so as to be almost entirely 
enveloped, and was then carried off to the barn in a cart or on 
the shoulders of the reapers. 

These harvest customs were first studied in a systematic manner 
by Mannhardt, especially in his Mythologische Forschungen, and 
again by Frazer in The Golden Bough. Their origin and signifi- 
cance are fully discussed by these writers, and need not concern 
us here. That similar customs were known to the Greeks is 
proved — to go no farther — by the story of Lityerses, for the 
sources and interpretation of which see Crusius in Roscher's 
Lexikon, s. v. Lityerses. It is treated by Mannhardt, M. F., pp. 
1-57, and by Frazer, G. B. I, p. 365 ff. — It is by no means sur- 
prising to find an allusion to a primitive harvest custom in Aris- 
tophanes, who in more than one passage dwells with pleasure 
upon the peaceful and homely life of the farmer. In fact, Crusius 
(1. c, col. 2071) has already found in Birds 504 ff. an allusion to 
the rude raillery about the cuckoo at harvest and vintage, which 
is also mentioned by Horace, Sat. I 7, 28 ff. (see Mannhardt, 

P- 53)- 

Turning now to the play, we see that in 1. 904 Dicaeopolis 
advises the Boeotian to take away with him a sycophant as a 
peculiarly Attic product. Nicarchus arrives opportunely and 
soon arouses the anger of Dicaeopolis, who in 11. 926-7 seizes 
him and calls for straw to tie him up with. From the encouraging 
words of the chorus in lines 929-32 we gather that Dicaeopolis 
proceeds to tie up the unfortunate Nicarchus, trussing him tightly 
like a piece of crockery wrapped with straw to prevent breaking. 
At the speech of Dicaeopolis in 1. 944 ff.: laxvpov ianv 2>yd8' kt\., 
the sycophant has been made into a compact, 'straw-wrapped 
bundle, so that he can be carried upside down without damage. 
The work is complete, and the Boeotian and his servant are about 
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to lift their purchase to their shoulders and carry it away. Then 
the resemblance of the whole proceeding to the homely ' hairst- 
play' strikes our rustic; hence his remark pOXa, ye toi 0ipi88ev, 
which we may render 'You see I'm going a-reaping,' or else 
adopt Paley's paraphrase, 'They'll take me for a reaper.' 

It may be objected that a passing allusion to a rural custom 
would not be understood by an Athenian audience. But many 
country people would doubtless be among the spectators, and 
besides, down to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war many 
citizens of Athens owned farms and spent much of their time on 
them ; so we can hardly doubt that the allusion would be appre- 
ciated by a part of the audience sufficiently large to make it 
worth while. 

It is doubtful whether the explanation of 8cpl£tiv here offered 
can throw any light upon the four lines following, in which 
corruption is suspected with much reason. Meineke's <rv 6cpt£e 
for awdepi(c of the manuscripts is perhaps the safest change that 
has been proposed. 

Campbell Bonner. 



